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REPORT OF DELEGATES TO 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR toc cnong 





laws of our Inter- 
national Union, 
we, your delegates 
to the Thirty- 
Third Annual 
Convention of the 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor, beg leave to submit 
the following report: 

The convention opened on Mon- 
day, November 10, 1913, at 10 
o’clock a.m. President T. H. Bol- 
ton of the Seattle Labor Council 
was in the chair. Mrs. Joseph R. 
Manning of Seattle sang “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” and “Our 
Own United States.” Rev. Hugh 
Elmer Brown of Pilgrim Congre- 
gational church delivered the invo- 
cation. Several selections were 
played by Wagner’s band. 

Hon. Ernest Lister, Governor of 
the State of Washington, was in- 
troduced by Mr. Bolton. The Gov- 
ernor made a_ splendid address 
worthy of the man and a credit to 
the people of the State of Washing- 
ton; brilliant, illuminating, con- 
servative, clear. His statements 
resounded throughout the hall like 
messages from all sections of the 
country, bearing glad tidings of 
welcome to the delegates from 
every state in the union, there to 
legislate for the toilers of the na- 
tion. 
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After the Governor finished, the 
Hon. Geo. T. Cotterill, mayor of 
Seattle, was introduced by the 
chairman. Like that of the Gov- 
ernor, his address was masterly, 
splendid in every sense of the 
word, containing a great deal of 
encouragement for the delegates, 
and winding up by offering the 
freedom of the city to the delegates 
and their friends during their stay 
in Seattle. 

Of the addresses made by these 
two gentlemen, it might be con- 
sidered that the mayor made the 
most pleasing talk from the stand- 
point of an orator. However, we 
must admit that both addresses 
were masterly and fitting welcome 
speeches to the convention as- 
sembled. After the mayor had 
finished his speech, Chairman Bol- 
ton addressed the convention, and 
then President Gompers thanked 
the speakers. 

The next work of the convention 
was the report of the committee on 
credentials. In all three hundred 
and seventeen delegates were 
seated, representing eighty-two In- 
ternational and National Unions, 
twenty state branches, fifty-six 
central bodies, eighteen trades and 
federal unions and eight fraternal 
delegates. 

The following organizations 
were not seated because of the fact 
that they were in debt to the 
American Federation of Labor for 
per capita tax: 

Brotherhood of Railway Freight 
Handlers, owing August and Sep- 
tember per capita tax, P. J. Flan- 
nery, delegate. 

Asbestos Workers, owing Sep- 
tember per capita tax, Joseph Mul- 
laney, delegate. 

Slate and Tile Roofers’ Interna- 
tional Union, owing September per 
capita tax, J. M. Gavlak, delegate. 

The credential of Frank Butter- 
worth, representing the Interna- 
tional Brick and Terra Cotta 
Workers, was protested by C. F. 


Nystrom, but after hearing both 
sides, the credential committee 
recommended that Delegate But- 
terworth be seated and the report 
was accepted. This completed the 
work of the first day. 


The next work of the convention 
was the appointment of the dif- 
ferent committees by the chair- 
man. Your delegates were all ap- 
pointed on important committees; 
Delegate Tobin on the committee 
on laws; also on the committee on 
international relations. Delegate 
Hughes was appointed and acted 
as chairman of the committee on 
organization. 


Delegate Neer, appointed on the 
committee on education. 

Delegate Gillespie, appointed on 
the committee on labels. 

Delegate Morris on the commit- 
tee on departments. 

The next business before the 
convention was the reading of the 
officers’ reports. 

The president’s report was dis- 
pensed with this year, under the 
rules, and made a part of the re- 
port of the executive council. The 
financial conditions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was 
shown to be just about the same as 
last year. A large increase, how- 
ever, in membership resulted dur- 
ing the year. At the present time 
the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor is higher than 
it ever has been in its history. The 
report of the executive council was 
lengthy, instructive, educational 
and contained much knowledge of 
affairs in the industrial world, 
dealing with the political and eco- 
nomic questions confronting. our 
nation, and all other nations, 
handling the most important situa- 
tions in the most intelligent man- 
ner possible. It would be well if 
space allowed us, to publish the 
entire report here, but we can not 
do this, it would be an utter im- 
possibility, as it would take up as 
much as four times the size of our 
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Journal, but we will use extracts 
from said report during the year 
for the education of our member- 
ship. 

There were many disputes be- 
tween the trades that the conven- 
tion handled in the usual form. 


The report of Delegate Perkins, 
president of the Cigarmakers’ In- 
ternational Union, who was over 
in Europe attending the secre- 
tariat, a convention of the labor 
secretaries of the world, was in- 
structive and enlightening. It was 
received with applause and ordered 
to be published verbatim. Presi- 
dent Perkins depicted accurately 
conditions in Europe under which 
the toilers work, describing as 
plainly as it could possibly be done, 
the conditions in the European 
countries under which the workers 
are living and the many methods 
adopted by the toilers in an en- 
deavor to make living conditions 
better. Summing up his report, it 
showed that there was a strong 
tendency toward strengthening the 
labor unions in England and un- 
doubtedly within a few years every 
union on that side of the water will 
be up and doing. This also will 
have a tendency to help us in this 
country because if union men come 
from the other side, it will make it 
easier for us here. 

Owing to the fact that our mail 
wagon drivers of New York were 
being persecuted by the contractor 
there and also because of the fact 
that in every city in the country 
where the mails are being handled, 
the work is being done by contrac- 
tors who hire the cheapest kind of 
labor, we find it impossible to or- 
ganize those drivers, we introduced 
the following resolution which was 
unanimously adopted by the con- 
vention: 

“Whereas, In nearly all the large 
cities of the country the United 
States mails have been handled by 
contractors who employ teamsters 
and chauffeurs at the lowest possi- 


ble rate of wages, much lower than 
the average paid to the craft in the 
locality, and 

“Whereas, In the city of New 
York, recently, members of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and Chauffeurs have been 
ordered by the contractor handling 
the mails to give up their union 
and remove the emblems of the or- 
ganization, and 

“Whereas, In every city in the 
country, especially Chicago, Boston 
and New York, the men driving 
wagons and operating automobiles 
have been prohibited from becom- 
ing members of organized labor, 
and 

“Whereas, The men working in 
this particular industry labor from 
nine to twelve hours per day, with- 
out overtime, and at a very low 
rate of wages; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this convention 
instruct the executive council to 
endeavor to have legislation en- 
acted compelling the postoffice de- 
partment to employ men to handle 
the mails directly, thereby abolish- 
ing the present contract system. 
Pending such legislation, the Post- 
master-General shall be requested 
by the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor to 
have a clause inserted in all con- 
tracts given out in the future that 
the standard rate of wages for 
teamsters and chauffeurs in the 
district shall prevail, and that the 
eight-hour law shall be observed by 
all contractors handling the mails 
throughout the country.” 


Also because of the fact that the 
express companies have been pen- 
alizing our membership in every 
instance where they had an op- 
portunity, because of the fact that 
the express companies will not 
stand for unions of any kind 
among their employes, and because 
of the fact that they have de- 
stroyed our unions in every city in 
the country where we have organ- 
ized their men, we, your delegates, 
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introduced the following resolu- 
tion, which was also adopted by the 
convention, and which will have a 
tendency toward calling the atten- 
tion of the government, at least, to 
these companies who are bitter 
enemies of labor, and if we can not 
organize the drivers of the express 
companies, we can, at least, keep 
up the agitation that will eventual- 
ly take away from them the great- 
er part of their business: 

“Whereas, In the course of time, 
the express companies of this 
country have changed from corpor- 
ations and copartnerships meeting 
the carrying needs of the people, 
into tremendous aggregations of 
wealth that are seeking and have 
sought the exploitation of the peo- 
ple, and 

“Whereas, The express com- 
panies maintain and have main- 
tained lobbies at the federal and 
various State legislatures, whose 
only objects are to corruptly in- 
fluence, where possible, the action 
of the people’s representatives as- 
sembled, and 

“Whereas, The express com- 
panies have spent and are spend- 
ing large sums of the money col- 
lected from the people in prevent- 
ing and seeking to prevent their 
employes from organizing for their 
own protection, and 

“Whereas, The express com- 
panies have been convicted, in the 
eyes of organized labor, of employ- 
ing the same methods of corruption 
in fighting the organization of 
their employes that they have in 
exploiting the people, and 

“Whereas, The express com- 
panies of this country, though 
nominally in different groups and 
acting independently ‘of one an- 
other, are actually acting together 
and forming a gigantic monopoly 
with all the evils of corruption, 


robbery and exploitation conse- 
quent thereon, and 
“Whereas, The express com- 


panies of this country, by their 


attitude toward organized labor, by 
their attitude toward the people 
and the people’s representatives, 
by their conscienceless exploitation 
of the people, have forced our gov- 
ernment, as a matter of self-pro- 
tection, to institute the parcel post 
now in operation, and 

“Whereas, The cost of carrying 
parcel post illustrates, in a meas- 
ure, the extortion practiced by the 
express companies in the past, and 

“Whereas, As a step toward good 
and free government, the abolition 
of all forms and avenues of cor- 
rupt interference with legislation 
should be stopped, and those re- 
sponsible made harmless, and 

“Whereas, The express com- 
panies of this country have been 
and are second to no other offend- 
ers in the matter of corrupt inter- 
ference with government, and ac- 
tive and corrupt interference with 
the inalienable right of free men 
in a free country who toil for a liv- 
ing to organize for their own pro- 
tection ; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the American 
Federation of Labor, in convention 
assembled, that the government of 
the United States be petitioned for 
an extension of the parcel post to 
all lines of activity now exercised 
by the express companies of this 
country; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That the American 
Federation of Labor, the organiza- 
tions affiliated, the local organiza- 
tions of said organizations and the 
individual members, be requested, 
wherever possible, to use the parcel 
post.” 

The main question, however, 
coming before the convention per- 
taining to our organization, was 
on the report of the executive 
council dealing with our organiza- 
tion and the brewery workers. 
Some time ago the council handed 
down a decision, as per instruc- 
tions of the preceding convention, 
which stated that the brewery 
teamsters should belong to the 
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brewery workers and all other 
classes of teamsters, such as soft 
beer, mineral water, distillery driv- 
ers, etc., should all belong to the 
teamsters’ union. This part of the 
executive council’s report was re- 
ferred to the committee on adjust- 
ment, and in its report it decided 
to concur with the report of the 
executive council. After spending 
a whole afternoon in presenting 
our side of the matter to the con- 
vention, the convention, finally, by 
roll call vote, decided to adopt the 
report of the committee on adjust- 
ment, which report is, that in the 
future, all brewery drivers shall 
belong to the brewery workmen 
and all other classes of drivers 
shall belong to the Teamsters’ In- 
ternational Union. 

We want to say in passing that 
the Brewery Workers have at the 
present time hundreds of drivers 
that never handle beer and under 
the decision of the convention they 
ought to be made to turn them over 
to us, and until said drivers are 
turned over to us we will not con- 
sider transfering any beer drivers 
that we now have to the brewery 
workmen. 

We, your delegates, also want to 
call your attention to the fact that 
this is the first time in the history 
of the American Federation of 
Labor, that such a decision was 
rendered against any International 
union. The policy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has been 
to give strict autonomy to all men 
working at one trade, and the driv- 
ers in all capacities, no matter 
where they work, should belong to 
the Brotherhood of Teamsters, just 
the same as the carpenters belong 
to the carpenters and the machin- 
ists to the machinists. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, however, 
for the present time, changed its 
previous decisions and started out 
on an entirely new policy, by pro- 


. moting and sanctioning an indus- 


trial form of organization, which 


is entirely contrary to the policies 
of the federation and entirely op- 
posite to the principles upon which 
it was founded. As it is, the de- 
cision is against us, but it makes 
very little difference in view of 
the fact that we have very few 
brewery drivers in our organiza- 
tion and the men we have we will 
continue to keep just as long as we 
can. We, your delegates, desire to 
protest against the action of the 
convention and its leaders, but as 
good, true, honest union men we 
are bound to respect the action 
of the majority, and will faithfully 
and conscientiously do our best to 
respect the wishes of the conven- 
tion, but next year, and the year 
after, and the year after, we will 
continue to protest against the 
above action, until we have juris- 
diction over every man who drives 
a wagon or operates an automobile. 

The next business coming before 
the convention was the dispute be- 
tween the trade unions of San 
Francisco, the trouble being a re- 
sult of the establishment of a light 
and power council. The conven- 
tion refused to sustain the light 
and power council and ordered 
President Gompers to visit San 
Francisco and endeavor to bring 
about a settlement, which he has 
done since the adjournment of the 
convention. 

The next business of any im- 
portance coming before the con- 
vention was the election of officers. 
All of the old officers were re- 
elected with the exception of John 
Mitchell, who declined to be a 
candidate because of the fact that 
he claimed that the head of his or- 
ganization ought to represent the 
miners on the executive council, 
and he therefore declined to be a 
candidate. John White, president 
of the United Mine Workers, was 
elected to represent his organiza- 
tion and Frank Duffy, secretary of 
the carpenters, was elected to suc- 
ceed Wm. D. Huber, former presi- 
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dent of the carpenters. James 
O’Connell, president of the Metal 
Trades Department, was the only 
one who had any opposition, Mr. 
Johnson, president of the machin- 
ists, of which Mr. O’Connell was 
formerly president, being his op- 
ponent. A roll call vote was taken 
and Mr. O’Connell defeated Mr. 
Johnson almost two to one. 

On the election of fraternal dele- 
gates, Wm. Mahon, president of 
the Amalgamated Street Railway 
Employes, and Matthew Woll, 
president of the photo engravers, 
were elected as fraternal delegates 
to England, and Mr. Donahue, a 
plumber by trade, president of the 
Washington State Federation of 
Labor, was elected as delegate to 
the Canadian Trades Congress. 

Philadelphia and Ft. Worth, 
Texas, were the two candidates for 
the next convention, but after the 
vote was cast it showed Philadel- 
phia the successful city. 

This completed the work of the 
convention. Your delegates while 
attending the convention visited 
our various locals in and around 
Seattle, and endeavored to settle 
the strike of our Teamsters’ Local 
No. 174 of Seattle. When we left 
Seattle we thought we had the 
strike settled, but afterward the 
employers broke their agreement 
with us and did not carry out the 
understanding we had with them, 
although they had promised us 
faithfully that the agreement we 
had reached with them would be 
observed to the letter and told us 
we were safe in advising our mem- 
bership to this extent, which we 
did. They proved untrue, how- 
ever, to their promise, broke their 
word of honor, and the strike is 
still on, but we hope in a short time 
to be successful in settling the en- 
tire affair. 

We had a very pleasant trip. 
Some of your delegates will relate 
some of their experiences in other 


parts of this issue and other issues 
of the Magazine. 

We thank the convention for the 
opportunity of attending this con- 
vention and assure you that we ap- 
preciate the experience obtained, 
and that we did everything in our 
power to serve the best interests of 
our International Union. — Your 
five delegates worked in absolute 
harmony on every question that 
came before the convention and 
cast a solid, united vote on every 
matter of importance, as this is the 
only way that the International can 
hold any prestige in the convention 
of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

While it may be said with truth, 
that we lost one of our important 
matters which came before the con- 
vention, at the same time we had 
two very important resolutions 
adopted by the convention, and un- 
doubtedly the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will work, as per in- 
structions from the convention, to- 
ward having legislation enacted 
which will have a tendency of tak- 
ing away the business, or practi- 
cally entirely abolishing the 
enemies of labor—the express com- 
panies—and also raising the stan- 
dard of the mail wagon drivers up 
to the level of the other teamsters 
of the industrial centers of the 
country. 

As a whole, the convention was a 
successful one and will go down in 
history as having enacted legisla- 
tion progressive and beneficial to 
the toilers of the nation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
THOS. L. HUGHES, 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE, 
WILLIAM A. NEER, 

J. J. MORRIS, 
Delegates. 





No man should ever be ashamed 
to own he has been in the wrong, 
which is but saying, in other words, 
that he is wiser today than he was 
yesterday.—Pope. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNIONS 


The British government has just 
taken by far the most important 
step in its pro-union policy toward 
labor. This is to the effect that 
the admirality in the national dock- 
yards will deal with the represen- 
tatives of the unions, instead of di- 
rectly with the men, in any dispute 
over wages or hours of employ- 
ment. 

These representatives, it should 
be said, need not themselves be in 
the employ of the government; in 
other words, the recognition of or- 
ganized labor is absolute and com- 
plete. 

In taking this step the govern- 
ment is carrying out the policy 
which it has long encouraged in 
employers of labor. In sheer con- 
sistency, we suppose, it could do 
nothing else. The importance of 
its position, however, lies less in 
the immediate fact of union recog- 
nition than in its abandonment of 
the almost universal assumption 
that an employe of the government 
occupies a different status than the 
employe of a private concern or in- 
dividual. 

Under this interpretation a 
strike of government labor has 
simply been regarded as a contra- 
diction in terms. This was evi- 
dent in the railroad strike in 
the railroad strike in France, when 
the strikers were quickly called to 
the colors; and more recently in 
New York, when the authorities 
refused to recognize the strike of 
the garbage collectors and to deal 
with it as such. 

It will be interesting to see what 
the admirality does if it is con- 
fronted with the question of the 
“closed shop.” With the policy 
just adopted it would seem that in 
such an event the complete union- 
ization of the yards would be un- 
avoidable. 


In the meanwhile the whole 


world will watch the working of 
the new policy with the keenest in- 
terest.—Iron City Trades Journal. 





FAVOR STATE TEXT BOOKS 


Governor Cox of Ohio has de- 
clared that he is in favor of the 
State printing text books to be 
used in the public schools. The 
State printer recently went to 
Kansas to investigate the State 
printery of that commonwealth, 
and his report asserts that Kansas 
is saving $27,000 a year on its 
printing and binding bills. Efforts 
are to be made to establish a State 
printery, to be run on modern 
lines. It is expected, of course, 
that there will be intense opposi- 
tion against the plan by the school 
book trust. The power of this lat- 
ter organization has been sufficient 
to seriously retard the movement 
in many States to print its own 
public school text books. The idea 
of Ohio establishing a State insti- 
tution of the character mentioned 
has not been fully worked out, but 
will be prior to the convening of 
the next State legislature. 


Let our intercourse be wholly 
above ourselves and draw us up to 
it. The language of friendship is 


not words but meanings. It is an 
intelligence above language. — 
Thoreau. 





In sentencing Diggs and Cami- 
netti to San Quentin Prison, Judge 
Van Fleet had this to say of the too 
notorious incident: 

“All through this case there is 
evidence that drink had its paralyz- 
ing influences upon the morals and 
minds of these men and the young 
women. The terrible, debasing in- 
fluence of the saloon and the road- 
house is too disgustingly apparent, 
and I make the observation here 
that society must pay the price for 
permitting the existence of these 
highly objectionable places.” 
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DEPARTMENT’S POSITION 


When the Boston telephone oper- 
ators were on the verge of strik- 
ing, the management of the local 
telephone company induced a num- 
ber of girls to proceed to Boston 
to act as strike breakers in the 
event of an open rupture. Wash- 
ington, however, was not the only 
place from which telephone oper- 
ators were drafted, numerous 
other cities furnishing a quota. 
This fact has been brought to the 
attention of the Department of La- 
bor and in reply to an interroga- 
tory Secretary Wilson _ said: 
“Whenever the Department of La- 
bor has the means at its command 
it will make an investigation to de- 
termine whether or not the reports 
are true relative to taking girls 
from various cities for the purpose 
of acting in the capacity of strike 
breakers. When young girls are 
taken from their homes to distant 
cities without adequate protection 
and only for the purpose of mak- 
ing profit upon their service, it is 
a matter that should be given full 
consideration and publicity. It is 
one of the functions of this depart- 
ment to thoroughly familiarize the 
public with the conditions of labor 
and recommend such legislation as 
would correct any iniquitous sys- 
tem where the health and morals 
of wage earners are involved.”— 
Granite Cutter. 





WHERE THE MONEY IS 


Advance reports on the income 
tax show that Pennsylvania, al- 
though its population is much 
smaller, has more millionaires than 
New York State; 625 residents of 
Pennsylvania (500 of them in the 
Pittsburgh manufacturing district 
alone) have annual incomes exceed- 
ing $100,000, against 300 in New 
York. New York City is the bank- 
ing center of the country, the home 
of Wall street. Also, it is a place to 


which men gravitate after they be- 
come very rich. That the number 
of New York rich men should be 
exceeded by Pennsylvania is pretty 
surprising. Any deductions from 
these figures must, of course, be 
very general. But isn’t it fair to 
infer that millionaires are made 
faster by the protective tariff than 
even by banking or by importing? 
The protective tariff is an economic 
agency for increasing the distance 
between the extremes of society— 
making millionaires at one end and 
laborers at the other. 





MAN 


Everybody comes from some- 
where. And somewhere is as good 
as anywhere. And the worst place 
is as good to come from as the best 
place. A man is proud because he 
was born somewhere or ashamed 
because he was born somewhere. 
He turns his country into a sword 
oraclub. He wants us to say that 
because he lives in a country hav- 
ing the tallest mountains or the 
biggest rivers he is tall and big be- 
yond all the rest. Every- 
body comes from somewhere. You 
speak of the planets with respect. 
You take off your hats to what we 
call facts. You can acknowledge 
interminable space and _ endless 
time. You are awed by laws and 
constitutions. You call books sa- 
cred. There is religion that you 
worship as holy. And I hear you 
say music is divine. But all the 
while you neglect man. The one 
wholly sure big thing. Not man 
the physical apparatus but man 
the essense. Not man the mortal 
but man of the forever. Not man 
the creature but man the creator. 
You make too much of mountains 
and seas and too little of people. 
You recognize eternity in the per- 
ishable but fail to understand it in 
what goes on in your skull.—H. 
Traubel. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


and we trust that in the New Year everything will be pros- 
perous and happy with themselves and their families. 
Again we stand on the threshold of a new year and 
are filled with hope as to what it might bring us and with speculation 
we endeavor to fathom what destiny might be coming in the long, and, 
we hope, joyous days of 1914. Usually in every branch of industry 
and in every successful undertaking the promoters of the future wel- 
fare of any concern govern themselves by the experiences of the past. 
This is the rule laid out. Men are no different from anything else in 
life. If a man desires to be good or bad, it remains with himself. If 
a@ man desires to raise himself up, he has that will-power within him 
sufficient to do the thing that he most desires. If he makes no effort 
but decides to continue as he has in the past, giving way to his weak- 
nesses, refusing to be governed by his better instincts, then there is no 
one to blame but himself. During the coming year we ought to exam- 
ine our lives, look over our mistakes, and there are none of us who 
have not made some, and govern ourselves this year in a way that we 
will not be filled with that remorse over mistakes that have wilfully 
been made by us when we reach the threshold of 1915. 

All human individuals have made mistakes in life, and there are 
none but what, if they had to live their lives over again, would 
make some necessary changes. A man can hardly be considered a 
criminal or as having destroyed his chances for success by his one mis- 
take, but should he continue to make the same mistakes repeatedly, 
then he certainly deserves no consideration from the world. Organi- 
zations of men are just the same as individuals, and from the mistakes 
made in our organization in the past we received an education and 
thereby we became successful as a result of the expensive experiences 
with which we were confronted. 

Looking over the past year we find that our organization has been 
exceedingly successful. In the history of the few years in which it 
has been in existence, last year was one of the most successful of all. 
We have had bitter conflicts in many cities and we have been successful 
in establishing organizations and bettering the conditions of our mem- 
bership. Very nearly all of our unions have bettered their conditions 
during the year. We have thoroughly organized the cities of Cincin- 
nati, Buffalo, Cleveland and Boston has added considerable to its mem- 
bership. We have increased our treasury by nearly seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars in one year, while adding to our membership at the same 
time. This has not been done by standing still, or by uttering unnec- 
essary complaints against one another. This work has been accom- 
plished by men who have been on the firing line both in the locals and 
in the International, who have grasped opportunity by the throat and 
made it our slave at the opportune moment. We have had our mem- 
bership on the alert during the year, and by their faithful adherence 
to their duty as union men, they have rolled up a membership which is 
indeed a credit to our International Union and exceptionally beneficial 


W - wish the members of our organization a happy New Year, 
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to the membership in the several districts. But the work is not yet 


done. 


There is work for the new members and work for the old. This 


year we want to endeavor to go still higher up and help to still strength- 
en our union by bringing in all who are on the outside, so that we might 
complete the work that has been started by those who have preceded us. 

Let us, therefore, work together, each man helping the other. Work 
in harmony, always with a smile, always believing that you are doing 
your share only of the work laid out for the toilers of the nation, and 
let us who are here when the next new year comes around have the 
glad satisfaction confronting us that we at least did our share in this 
the noblest work in which men were ever engaged—building up and 
harmonizing the trade union movement of the country. 





STEEL TRUST THREAT 

The threat which has been cov- 
ertly made that the steel trust 
will close some of its plants for the 
purpose of disciplining the United 
States government seems to have 
some substance to it. While offi- 
cials of the steel trust have denied 
the statement, there is a growing 
feeling that the trust is preparing 
for just such a program. Rumors 
are afloat that the big steel mill at 
Gary, Ind., employing 8,000 men, 
will close. Asa matter of fact, the 
big plate mill at Gary has already 
closed, and reports are to the effect 
that all other departments of the 
Gary plant are working only three 
or four days a week. The men 
who have been at Gary since the 
plant was first built say that no 
reason has been given out by the 
officials for closing down the differ- 
ent departments. 


THE SKEPTICISM OF POS. 
TERITY 

There is one very large, very sad 
and very certain truth about all 
the relations of past and future. 
That truth is this—the future will 
not believe us. It will not believe 
our most solemn and profound as- 
sertions. It will rationalize them 
or ridicule them. In one way or 





another it will explain them away, 
for that is the most certain thing 
about the attitude of men toward 
their remote ancestors. 


They will 


believe the testimony of material 
things or of their own conjectures, 
but never the sworn word of their 
fathers. Were it not so there 
would be no room for historical 
criticism or perhaps for history as 
a science at all.—dHillaire Belloc in 
Pall Mall Magazine. 





UNEMPLOYMENT 

There are many ways in which 
organized labor and the general 
public could mitigate the evils of 
unemployment without devising an 
elaborate program of social justice 
or economic reform. This labor 
might be utilized in the construc- 
tion of public works—in road build- 
ing, which new ways of travel are 
making of increasing importance, 
and by shortening the hours of 
those already employed so that no 
one shall be employed more than 
eight hours per day. 








BE SUPERIOR TO YOUR 
SURROUNDINGS 


3e superior to your surround- 
ings. Be bigger than the things 
that happen to you. If you can’t 
keep your temper in the face of cer- 
tain little mishaps, what a poor 
plaything of circumstances you 
acknowledge yourself to be. What 
a humiliating confession it is to 
own that your spirits are dependent 
on the weather, that you became 
downhearted as soon as the sun 
goes under a cloud.—Bridgemen. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—On De- 
cember 6, 1913, the chauffeurs’ 
wage agreement was signed for 
one year by the following firms: 

J. A. McFall Livery Co., Reliable 
Auto Livery Co., Star Auto Livery 
Co., Missouri Taxicab Co., at a rate 
of $2.50 per day with 35 cents per 
hour overtime. This is an increase 
over the old scale of 50 cents a day 

$167.50 per year. In other 
words, by belonging to the union at 
an expense of $7.80 per year in 
dues, a member is able to obtain 
this new scale of wages, which is 
a very nice increase over what they 
formerly have been paid. 

One year ago our membership 
was thirty-two and our treasury 
about. depleted, while now we have 
a membership of nearly one hun- 
dred and will have in bank by first 
of 1914 a balance of $500.00. 

In a recent issue of our Maga- 
zine, our friend from the Smoky 
City gave his local a good boost, 
and as we are from the “Show-Me 
City” I hope our statement will be 
brought to his notice. 

The labor movement in St. Louis 
was never in a healthier condition 
than it is at the present time. Wish- 
ing you and your brothers the com- 
pliments of the season, I am, with 
kind regards, 

Yours very truly, 
EDWARD P. BRUNER, 
Pres. of Chauffeurs’ Local 408. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
International Union of Teamsters, 
Local Union No. 710—Greeting: 
At the last regular meeting of 
our division a motion prevailed 
that the carmen and teamsters 








should endeavor to co-operate to- 
gether to eliminate the deplorable 
accidents that frequently occur be- 
tween wagons, autos and street 
cars. The carmen are anxious to 
work in harmony with the drivers 
of all other vehicles, recognizing 
the fact that we all have certain 
rights on the street that must be 
respected by the others, and we be- 
lieve we can materially lessen the 
accidents that occur by respecting 
each other’s rights, and working 
assiduously to that end. Shall we 
not do this both for the safety of 
the traveling public and for the re- 
spect we will gain from everyone 
concerned? 

Trusting this communication 
will meet with your approval, we 
remain, 

Fraternally yours, 

ROWLAND A. SHELTON, Pres., 
EDW. BECHTLOFF, Secretary, 
A. A. of S. E. R. E. of America, 

Division No. 260. 


Chicago, IIl., Nov. 11, 1913. 
Division No. 260, A. A. of S. & E. 

R. E. of America: 

Gentlemen—At our last meeting 
(which was held November 9, 
1913), the communication from 
your organization (of October 22, 
1913) was taken up and discussed 
at some length and it was finally 
decided to communicate with your 
organization in reference to the 
matter. 

We certainly believe in co-opera- 
tion in that respect and always 
have, and we, as much as anyone 
else, wish for and want the respect 
of the traveling public, and the 
matter has been brought up many 
times in our organization meetings 
before we ever received this letter 
from No. 260. Nevertheless, we 
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appreciate the letter just the same 
and wish to work with No. 260 in 
this matter. The fact of the mat- 
ter is this, that in a great many in- 
stances our teamsters are up 
against it in getting out of the 
track with a heavy load, and the 
car man is too hasty with his bell 
and also too free with its use and 
that often has a tendency to pro- 
voke the teamster and then they 
both become angry and bad words 
are exchanged and in many in- 
stances the teamster is arrested for 
some trivial offense which, in our 
estimation, ought not to be, as we 
are all working men together and 
union men also, and should try and 
get along together on the street 
and if each one will have a little 
patience with the other there is no 
doubt that we will be able to get 
along without one making trouble 
for the other. 

As a rule, the packing house 
teamsters and chauffeurs do not 
hold the street cars to any great 
extent unless they can not get out 
of the track and in that case the 
street car men should be able to 
see that themselves and have a lit- 
tle patience with the teamster or 
chauffeur. But as a rule it is the 
non-union teamster with a small 
rig, may it be a wagon or auto- 
mobile, that will remain in the 
track, when it is not necessary, to 
provoke the car men. I have often 
seen that done and I ride as often 
as six times a day on the cars. 

Another fact of the matter is 
this, that neither the teamster, 
chauffeur nor car men attend their 
union meetings regular enough to 
know that an important matter of 
this kind is under consideration by 
either union or division. If they 
did attend more regular we might 
be able to have better co-operation 
and a better understanding with 
each other while employed on the 
street. 


Now, the only way it can be 
brought to the attention of each 


member of our organization would 
be to have inserted the entire sub- 
ject matter in our monthly Maga- 
zine, and No. 260 have it inserted 
in the Leader, its monthly publi- 
cation. We regret very much, as 
much, possibly, as No. 260 does, 
that these awful accidents happen 
from time to time. Possibly it may 
be the teamsters’ fault. Possibly 
it may be the carmen’s fault, for 
some reason of some kind. That is 

a matter for after consideration, 

and let us have no after considera- 

tion, but let us be, or try to be, 
decent with each other at all times 
and with best wishes and kindest 
regards for the success of your or- 
ganization, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 

PACKING HOUSE TEAMSTERS 
AND CHAUFFEURY’ UNION, 
LOCAL NO. 710. 

GEO. F. GOLDEN, Sec.-Treas. 





MADISON, WIS. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 
Dear Sir and Brother :—Please 

publish the following resolution in 

the monthly Magazine: 

“To the Board of Public Works: 

“At the regular meeting of the 
Madison Federation of Labor, held 
Monday, October 6, the following 
resolution was introduced by 
Teamsters’ Local Union No. 442: 
be it 

“Resolved, That hereafter all 
stone used for the construction of 
streets in the city of Madison, be 
supplied by Madison quarries, and 
that contractors refusing to use 
Madison stone will not be awarded 
contracts to construct streets in the 
city of Madison, and that the city 
construct streets itself at cost for 
the benefit of the property-hold- 
ers.” 

The above resolution was most 
heartily endorsed by the Federa- 
tion of Labor owing to the fact that 
it will mean work for the working 
people and a saving to property- 
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holders. Therefore, we sincerely 
hope that you will give this or any 
other resolution your earnest con- 
sideration before letting or award- 
ing contracts for the construction 
of streets. 
Respectfully submitted, 

TEAMSTERS’ LOCAL NO. 442. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—I wish 
to inform you that Ward F. Tuck- 
er has been expelled from Local 
395. When we were running our 
ball he gave out the tickets and 
there is still 695 tickets that he has 
not accounted for and one of our 
brothers gave him $20.75 to give to 
me which he failed to do. 

I have written three letters to 
him, but he has not answered but 
one when he promised to meet a 
committee, but he never met us. 

He has not worked on an ice 
team since early in July. He has 
been painting for six weeks so we 
expelled him Tuesday, December 2. 

Fraternally yours, 
FRANK A. DAVIS. 








SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—As I have 
never seen a line in the Magazine 
from Local No. 195, or from south- 
ern California, I will make an at- 
tempt to acquaint you with our 
situation here. The membership 
of our local is pleased to know that 
the treasury of our International 
shows such a fine balance of cash 
on hand, and wish to add our con- 
gratulations to the officers who are 
responsible. 

Our local, which includes all 
classes of teamsters, chauffeurs 
and helpers, has increased its mem- 
bership in the last six weeks from 
about thirty active members to 
over one hundred and hopes to keep 
the good work up. We have a busi- 
ness agent in the field regularly 
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now, and we are giving an open 
meeting with a banquet and enter- 
tainment for the benefit of the non- 
union teamsters and chauffeurs. 
We have had a long, hard fight here 
against adverse conditions, but suc- 
cess has at last, at least partly, 
crowned our efforts. We hope to 
see southern California well organ- 
ized in the near future. This is 
one of the fair cities for 1915. A. 
Panama-California exposition is to 
be held here. 
With best wishes and regards 

from all our members, I am, 

Yours for success, 

JOS. C. FINCH, Sec.-Treas. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother:—About 
one year ago a charter was issued 
to Team Drivers No. 470 of Phila- 
delphia, and from a membership of 
fifteen at that time we have grown 
to over two thousand at the pres- 
ent time. General Organizer Broth- 
er Ashton instituted a campaign of 
literary education and enlighten- 
ment, and by persistent effort and 
constant advertising we grew be- 
yond our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Local 470 spent over $250 
in printing matter alone and issued 
thirty thousand circulars telling 
the teamsters of Philadelphia the 
benefits to be derived from joining 
the International Union, and the 
result is four business agents, 
Brothers Lyons, Welsh, McKenna 
and Schwab, who are indefatigable 
workers for the uplift and advance- 
ment of our members. Our office 
at 203 North Front street is an em- 
ployment agency for union team- 
sters. We have just purchased a 
large safe for the protection of our 
records and books. Our secretary- 
treasurer is bonded and our mem- 
bers have all received increase in 
wages and improved working con- 
ditions. We have just signed 
agreements for coal teamsters and 
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have secured one to two dollars a 
week increase for over eight hun- 
dred members. Our joint execu- 
tive council, which Brother Ashton 
recently formed, is doing great ed- 
ucational and organizing work. Lo- 
cal 416, which lay dormant for 
many a moon, has disintegrated it- 
self from its lethargy and blos- 
somed forth into a union of five 
hundred boosters, and complete 
harmony and co-operation prevail 
here. Local 28 has still its loyal 
quorum and, though the taxis are 
fast supplanting the horse cab, the 
old war horses have always a good 
word for the International and 
make splendid boosters when they 
transfer into one or the other of 
our chauffeurs’ locals. Taxicab 
operators, Local 477, is a flourish- 
ing union with a hundred per cent. 
membership and twenty-five dol- 
lars’ initiation fee. Its entire ex- 
ecutive board, from president to 
conductor, is progressive and 
through their untiring efforts they 
have been instrumental in having 
strictly union conditions inaugu- 
rated in four large garages in the 
city, which employ 250 taxi driv- 
ers, and the Bergdoll Taxi Com- 
pany, with forty-eight chauffeurs, 
is the only one fighting our organi- 
zation, but our International is 
paying strike benefits and our 
members who are working are as- 
sessing themselves one dollar a 
week; so we can’t lose. 

Local 281, the individual taxicab 
owners, have a thorough organiza- 
tion of their craft with a splendid 
set of officers and 100 per cent. 
membership. The department store 
drivers have recently formed and, 
under the guidance of President 
Edward Monahan, they promise to 
be a power for good in the Quaker 
City, while our Newspaper Drivers, 
Chauffeurs and Distributors’ 
Union, Local 486, is composed of 
the young trade unionist, with 
leader Billy Brown, who, though 
young in years, has a man’s brain, 


brawn and courage, and with con- 
servatism predominating in their 
local, they are bound to be a suc- 
cess. Our Beef Drivers’ Uniun is 
progressing splendidly under Presi- 
dent Duffy’s tutorship and we look 
forward to great results from this 
union of energetic, resourceful, en- 
terprising vendors of the good 
things we eat. Our neighbor, Cam- 
den, N. J., just across the Dela- 
ware river, has a new local formed, 
and likewise is on the road to suc- 
cess. Our mottor is: “Don’t 
strike unless you have to; arbitrate 
always; show the boss by efficient 
labor that the union driver and 
chauffeur is the best man and that 
his business can be best protected 
by employing union drivers and 
chauffeurs.” 

General President Tobin, who 
addressed our mass meeting here, 
and Organizer Ashton, have edu- 
cated our membership that organi- 
zation was their only salvation, and 
they are responding nobly to the 
call, and by the time the American 
Federation of Labor convenes here 
in 1914 we hope to have every 
driver wearing the International 
emblem. 

With best wishes to all our other 
unions, and wishing them a pros- 
perous New Year, from old Phila- 
delphia, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
FRANK LAMBERT, 
Sec.-Treas. Joint Council No. 30. 





A CORRECTIVE 


Emerson is a fine corrective for 
the strenuous minded of today. His 
optimism is exaggerated — but 
healing. “Nothing,” he said, “shall 
warp me from the belief that every 
man is a lover of truth. There is 
no pure lie, no pure malignity in 
nature.” At atime when the press 
is full of maggots and some of the 
dramatists hold a mirror up—not 
to nature, but to sheer depravity— 
read Emerson. 

















resolution was 


The following 
passed by the members of Local 
260 of the Teamsters and Chauf- 


feurs’ Union, assembled in Union 
Labor Temple at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Sunday, December 7, 1913: 


“Resolved, That in view of the 
conditions existing in Indianapolis 
as detailed and made known at 
this meeting, we, the representa- 
tives of the teamsters and chauf- 
feurs, organized labor and the citi- 
zens at large of Pittsburgh, do em- 
phatically register our protest and 
condemnation of such arrogant, 
brutal and inhuman methods as are 
being used to drive the striking 
teamsters of Indianapolis back to 
work at their former starvation 
wages. The action of Mayor Wal- 
lace of that city in permitting the 
army of professional strike break- 
ers and imported thugs and gun- 
men to shoot down the defenseless 
strikers, who are acting only in ac- 
cordance with their constitutional 
rights, is the most high-handed 
and treasonable action by any ac- 
tion in the annals of American his- 
tory. He is as guilty of the crime 
of anarchy as the men who were 
executed for participating in the 
Haymarket riots. The reactionary 
Mayor Wallace, backed as he is by 
the infamous National Association 
of Manufacturers, has, in the eyes 
of the American people, committed 
the crime of the century. He has 
shamed American citizenship; he 
has disgraced American manhood. 
We call upon the civilized world to 
witness that we utter his name 
with abhorrence and class him with 
Huerta of Mexico and “Butcher” 
Weyler of Cuba; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we pledge our 
moral and financial support to the 
teamsters of Indianapolis that they 


may continue their struggle for a 
living wage, and we hereby call 
upon every Pittsburgh teamster 
and chauffeur not affiliated with 
the union to join and prepare for 
the coming struggle in Pitts- 
burgh.” 





Not only should there be the hu- 
manitarian impulse to share with 
our less fortunate fellow workers, 
the unemployed, but there must be 
an appreciation of the real menace 
which a body of unemployed work- 
ers constitutes to the standard of 
wages, working conditions and liv- 
ing of those who are employed. 
Those who are unemployed, those 
who are perforce almost compelled 
to underbid fair rates, those who 
undermine standards of living, con- 
stitute an almost insurmountable 
obstacle to greater material prog- 
ress and advancement. It is a prob- 
lem that demands constructive 
treatment. Every method by 
which unemployment can be elim- 
inated should be most carefully 
utilized by the organized labor 
movement.—Executive Council A. 
F. of L. 





“THE MINIMUM FINE” 


The guilt of some of our “busi- 
ness” and the failure of some of 
our “justice” is set forth in these 
newspaper paragraphs: 

“Max Blanck, one of the owners 
of the Triangle Waist Company, in 
the burning of which in March, 
1911, more than 140 girls lost their 
lives, was found guilty in the Court 
of Special Sessions of having the 
doors of his new factory, at No. 79 
Fifth avenue, New York City, 
locked on August 5. The minimum 
fine of $20 was imposed by the 
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court and paid by Blanck. 

“In imposing the minimum fine, 
Chief Justice Russell said that in 
view of the fact that the defendant 
had expressed a disposition to 
abide by the law in the future, he 
would be lenient.” 

The name of this man Blanck 
seems indicative of his moral con- 
dition. Keeping his factory doors 
locked, in defiance of the law, was 
precisely what caused the hideous 
Triangle catastrophe of two and a 
half years ago—which the world 
has not forgotten, if Blanck has. 
But we understand this man better 
than we understand the judge who 
“would be lenient.” Chief Justice 
Russell is a man who has read, 
studied, seen—he must have some 
imagination or he could not have 
mastered the fictions of the law. 
He must know what it means to 
parents to have their children die 
by fire in a locked room, die like 
beasts trapped in an old barn— 
murdered because their employer 
(who escaped) was anxious about 
his materials. And yet Chief Jus- 
tice Russell seems to think that an 
employer who learned no lesson 
from the crime of the Triangle fire, 
with all its deaths and anguish, will 
mend his ways because of a twenty- 
dollar fine—imposed, no doubt, in a 
rather severe tone of voice! We 
hope some great university will in- 
vite Chief Justice Russell to ex- 
pound to its students the majesty 
of our law, that nobility and perfec- 
tion of abstract justice. He can 
then cite this illustration of its 
working, and can remark sadly how 
it was misconstrued, how the igno- 
rant and unthinking took it to 
mean that we have one law for the 
rich and another for the poor, one 
law for the worker’s life and an- 
other for the employer’s money. 
The illustration will be as effective 
with his audience as the fine will be 
with Blanck. In time we shall have 
social justice—now we know it not. 
—Collier’s. 


WHEN LABOR SLEPT 
(By Harry Irving Green.) 

It chanced that once upon a time re- 
mote 

The weary giant, known as Labor, smote 


His thigh a sounding whack and cried, 
“T’m blest, 


But I have toiled enough and now [’ll 
rest. 

I’ll let the world wag onward as it may, 

While I go home and have my holiday.” 

So, Labor laid aside his tools and crept 


Deep in his cavern, where he promptly 
slept. 


An hour went by, an hour without a 
sound, 

The shops were stilled, no more their 
wheels went ’round, 


The mills were fastened close with bolt 
and lock, 


The steamship idly rubbed against her 
dock, 


The engine moveless 
stood 


As silent as a gravestone in a wood. 


While Mankind, startled by the awful 
still, 


Together whispered, awed, “Is Labor 
7” 


slept, the anvil 


And as the moments passed o’er town 
and farm, 

And all was still, there ’rose a great 
alarm, 

Went forth the giant Commerce, loud to 
shout, 

Deep into Labor’s cavern, “Friend, come 
out, 

You’re needed by us—needed in a trice. 

Please come at once! We'll pay you any 
price. 

Leal a an hour already—all your 

Come forth at once. The world is stand- 

ing still.” 


And Labor, wakened by the other’s cries, 

Stretched forth his brawny arms and 
rubbed his eyes, 

And mused a bit, then with a good- 
natured smile, , 

Said, “Yes, I’ll come, but make it worth 
my while 

One day each year you'll give me privi- 
lege free, 

One day each year you'll consecrate to 


me, 

While one day I will consecrate to play, 

And (chuckling, said), we'll call it La- 
bor Day.” 








